Frankly Speaking 


What is a Jeaffic Cugineer? 


oben ENGINEERING has contributed immeasurably to the public welfare. 
Through our professicn, improvements have been made in the design and 
operation of our highways. The traffic accident and death toll has been held 
in check to some extent. However, much greater improvement could be made 
if the general public were better informed of the important functions and 
capabilities of ihe traffic engineer. 


We speak of the three E’s—Engineering, Education and Enforcement— 
but have we devoted enough time and effort to Education about Traffic Engi- 
neering? Who most needs education? Professor Morrison, in his article in this 
issue, cites that short courses in trafic engineering include few, if any, highway 
engineers, city planners or architects. As he points out, apparently they do 
not recognize the need for traffic engineering training and there is evidence 
that those who need it most do not even know there is such a science as traffic 
engineering. 


In view of the lack of knowledge and understanding about our profession 
among technical persons, dealing with related problems, how can we expect 
public officials, or the general public, to have any real conception of traffic 
engineering or what it can accomplish? 


Too often, as engineers, we over-estimate the public knowledge of the 
simple truths which to us are commonplace. On numerous occasions, in groups 
of intelligent people, I have been asked, “What does a traffic engineer do?” This 
indicates that we have an educational function to perform in order to spread 
an understanding of what traffic engineering is and what it can do. This must 
be directed, first, to those who design and build traffic facilities; second, to 
those who administer and operate them; and third, to those who use the 
facilities. 

By our engineering analysis of the human and physical elements related 
to street and highway traffic, we are able to contribute to those groups valuable 
information which is urgently needed to obtain safe, convenient and economi- 
cal transportation of persons and goods. Let us make a greater effort to evalu- 
ate our science and to simplify its broad and intricate meanings for public 


understanding. 
GOP et 
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Education Needed for Soluing Present 
aud Future “frattie Probleme 


by Rocer L. Morrison, Memser, I.T.E. 
Professor of Highway Engineering and Transport, University of Michigan 


Ns indications seem to be that im- 
mediately after the war ends there 
will be an enormous upsurge of mo- 
tor traffic, with accompanying increase 
of congestion and accident problems. 
Also there will probably be the great- 
est expenditures for street and high- 
way improvements that the world has 
ever seen. The need for applying sound 
traffic engineering principles in the de- 
sign as well as the operation of ex- 
tensive highway facilities will be very 
great. 

This means that in addition to a 
need for hundreds of traffic engineers 
who will be concerned mainly with 
problems of operation, there will be a 
need for many traffic engineers of 
broad vision who will be primarily 
concerned with the planning of new 
or improved traffic facilities which will 
be adequate to meet the present and 
future needs of motor transportation. 


Fundamentals Are Important 

It seems evident that all highway 
engineers and all city planners should 
have a course in trafic engineering. 
Highways, both rural and urban, 
should be structurally sound and eco- 
nomically designed. Aesthetics should 
also be given proper consideration, but 
above all, the highways should be lo- 
cated, designed and constructed so as 
to carry the traffic from origin to des- 
tination with maximum efficiency and 
safety. It is realized, of course, that 
often these principal objectives must 
be sacrificed to some extent to obtain 
other necessary or desirable ends, but 
they should always be thoroughly un- 
derstood and be given careful con- 
sideration. Unfortunately there are 
many instances where other considera- 


tions are given more weight, or cer- 
tain trafic provisions are completely 
overlooked because the designers have 
never given any special study to traffic 
Every traffic engineer 
knows of instances where this has re- 
sulted in unnecessary accidents or in- 
creased the cost of vehicle operation, 
or both. 

Industrial architects, and those who 
design other large buildings, should 
also know something about traffic en- 
gineering or employ traffic engineers in 
connection with the making of their 
designs, now that motor transporta- 
tion has become such a vital element in 
practically all industrial and other 
business activities. 


engineering. 


Not Always Practical In Colleges 

It is not always practical to intro- 
duce adequate traffic engineering train- 
ing into college courses in highway 
engineering, city planning and archi- 
tecture because whenever anything is 
added to a full course something else 
must be taken out to make room for 
it, and there is almost always violent 
objection to that. Also for the thou- 
sands of highway engineers, city plan- 
ners and architects who have already 
graduated, it is too late to do any- 
thing about their undergraduate col- 
lege courses. 

The obvious remedy for this situa- 
tion is short courses in traffic engi- 
ncering, given in concentrated periods 
of a week or two, or evening courses 
given at locations convenient to those 
who wish to take them. My own ex- 
perience, however, has been that stu- 
dents in such courses include few, if 
any, highway engineers, city planners 
or architects. Apparently they do not 
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recognize the need of any traffc en- 
gineering training, and there is evi- 
dence that some of the architects who 
necd it most do not even know that 
there is such a thing as traffic engi- 
Fortunately, more and more 
departments are 


neering. 
highway including 
trafic engineers in their organizations 
and, I trust, these traffic engineers are 
consulted more and more in connec- 
tion with highway design as well as 
I know that this is true in 
ma: y cases and where it is true it 1s, 
perhaps, not particularly necessary that 


ope ration. 


the designers should have much per- 
sonal knowledge of traffic engineering. 
Content Limited 

It is probable that, at least for some 
time, the types of traffic engineering 
education which will be available to 
the largest number of persons will be 
the short period and evening classes 
Due to the 
limited time available, the content of 


for in-service training. 


such courses must necessarily be lim- 
ited but they can give the student an 
introduction to the subject including 
those phases with which he may not 
have come in direct contact in con- 
nection with his own work. They can 
broaden his general understanding of 
trafhe engineering activities and can 
acquaint him with sources of informa- 
tion for further study by himself. 

It is possible that some colleges may 
establish regular four - year under- 
graduate courses in traffic engineering, 
but that seems highly improbable at 
present and I personally doubt very 
much that it is desirable. 
neering students know, when they en- 
ter college, just what they want to 
make their life’s work. In fact, most 
of them, because of limited knowledge, 
have pretty unsubstantial reasons even 
for choosing any particular one of the 


Few engi- 


main branches of engineering, such as 
civil, mechanical, electrical or chemi- 
cal, 

At the University of Michigan, civil 
engineering students, particularly in 
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their senior year, choose certain op- 
tions, one of those available being 
trafhe engineering, but they still have 
a general civil engineering training. 
Graduate Work Seems the Best 

For the graduate engineer who is 
engaged in trafic work, or intends to 
go into it, the best educational train- 
ing would seem to be a year or more of 
graduate work, and probably several 
such graduate courses should be avail- 
able in various parts of the country. 

I believe that one of the most im- 
portant questions in connection with 
setting up a graduate course in traffic 
engineering is whether it should be 
strictly technical, going deeply into 
the details of various traffic engineer- 
ing operations, or be broader in scope 
at the expense of some detailed traffic 
instruction. 

Any man who has sufficient fore- 
sight and ambition to spend a year in 
graduate work is very apt to have the 
qualities which will take him to the 
top of his profession, where he will be 
more concerned with the _ general 
science of moving traffic expeditiously 
than with the more detailed arts of 
such things as the efficient placement 
of signals, signs and markings and the 
removal of local accident hazards, 
though he must, of course, understand 
these things. 

Should Have Real Ability 

That means that he will be an im- 
portant official, dealing on a basis of 
equality with other important officials, 
as well as with many organizations, 
the press and the general public. He 
should understand personnel manage- 
ment, public administration, public fi- 
nance, statistical methods and general 
economics. He should be able to de- 
termine with reasonable accuracy the 
effect of various extensive improve- 
ments upon property values and the 
life of the community, and he should 
be an effective public speaker, even 
though he might be a bit weak on such 
things as the details of operation of 
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various makes of traffc signals and 
mechanical traffic counters. 

Certainly no one should imagine 
that this could be accomplished by a 
year, or any number of years, of 
academic study, but the statement of 
desirable qualifications should suggest 
certain academic subjects the study of 
which would help in laying the foun- 
dation for future development in the 
right direction. 

Would Not Omit Technical Subjects 

The above discussion does not mean 
that I would omit technical subjects 


ROAD SAFETY 


A report has been published by H. 
M. Stationery Office of a committee 
presided over by Mr. Philip Noel- 
Baker, parliamentary secretary to the 
Ministry of War Transport, England, 
which has been considering what will 
be required under post-war conditions 
to deal with the road accident prob- 
lem. 

The report is interim in character 
and gives special attention to the 
problems likely to arise in the early 
post-war period. Certain long - term 
measures are considered in principle, 
and particularly those having an im- 
portant bearing on the post-war plan- 
ning of roads and on town and coun- 
try planning. 

The committee concludes that vig- 
orous action is necessary not only to 
reduce the present accident figures but 
to prevent a substantial increase which 
is otherwise likely to occur when traf- 
fic on the roads is back to pre-war 
volume. They suggest that this must 
be both a national and a 
sponsibility. 


local re- 
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from the graduate course. It might be, 
for instance, roughly half technical 
and half general, with considerable 
latitude given to the student in the 
choice of general subjects. 


Whatever particular courses might 
be included, I believe that the main 
objective should be a training which 
would help in the development of 
broad-visioned trafic engineering ofh- 
cials rather than merely skillful traffic 
technicians. I would try to train them 
not to lose sight of the forest because 
of the trees. 


IN ENGLAND 


In the immediate post-war period 
an intensive propaganda campaign is 
recommended, to remind all road users 
of the special dangers which will then 
exist. Among a number of 
mendations, the committee suggests 
that driving tests should be made 
more searching and that the precepts 
of the highway code should be made 
so well known that in time they may 
become part of the instinctive be- 
havior of road Roads _ should, 
they consider, be improved as quickly 
as possible, to fit them for the traffic 
using them, and the principle of segre- 
gating classes of traffic should be 
adopted wherever possible. The park- 
ing of vehicles in busy streets should 
be prohibited, and adequate parking 
space off the highway should be pro- 
vided. Vehicles should be tested regu- 
larly to insure that they are in a fit 
condition to be used on the roads. The 
government has not yet considered the 
report, and is in no way committed 
to acceptance of its recommendations. 
—Highway Research Abstracts. 

* 


recom- 


users. 


VANDALISM AND PARKING METERS 
A fine of $300 or a 30-day jail sentence is in store for individuals 
caught damaging parking meters in Pasco, Wash., under a new city 
ordinance. The old limit of $100 fine apparently was not strong enough 
to discourage such vandalism.—Public Administration Clearing House. 
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Pasadena “Jackles tts Parking 


Problem 


by J. MarsHaLy MILLER, Planning Director, 


City Planning Commission, Pasadena, Calif. 


EVERAL months ago Ross T. Shoaf, 
S assistant trafhc engineer of the 
City of San Francisco, began a talk on 
parking terminal facilities with the 
statement, “Today we are going to 
talk about keeping vehicles out of the 
central business district.” The point 
which this speaker developed was that 
the parking problem is but one phase 
of the over-all vehicular transporta- 
tion problem. As Mr. Shoaf indicated, 
we must have clearly in mind the 
broad and basic problems pertaining 
to transportation as a whole before we 
can act intelligently on any portion of 
the problem. The ramifications of the 
so-called parking problem are many. 
If one were to review the dozens of 
articles recently written on this sub- 
ject it would be easy to become con- 
Specific problems in localities 
are many and varied. The 
mended methods of attack and partial 


fused. 


recom- 


solutions are almost as numerous as the 
written about them. From 
this mass of information, two points 
may be concluded: (1) that nearly 
every community has a parking prob- 


articles 


lem which is ever increasing; and (2) 
the attempted solutions thus far have 
been but preliminary steps toward the 
desired goal of adequate parking facili- 
ties to meet all parking needs. 
Lack of Understanding 

One outstanding hindrance which 
has delayed acticn in meeting this 
problem has been a lack of 
basic 


under- 
standing—serious and under- 
standing by those vitally concerned: 
the merchant, the land owner, the 
shopper and local government. A lack 


of understanding and a lack of realiza- 





Restricted parking lot for staff of Board of 
Education administration building in Civic 
Center area. 


tion of the importance of the problem 
is the chief reason why those involved 
have not recognized their responsibil- 
ity. In most communities it has been 
“passing the buck.” The 
merchant claims that it is the problem 
of the land owner; the land owner in 
turn says it is the problem of business 
and the responsibility of the merchant 
or someone else; the shopper feels that 
parking space should be provided close 
to the shopping district; the city gov- 
ernment for the most part has not 
given much attention to parking other 
than the control of parking at the 
curb and the painting of red on the 
curb to satisfy loading and unloading 
demands. It is evident that a plan of 


a case ot 


action is necessary wherein responsi- 
bilities are agreed 
In most instances the major 
hurdles, which stum- 
bling blocks, have been: (1) imagina- 
tion; (2) sound planning; and (3) 
costs. 

The present article was called for 
essentially as a progress report of the 


determined and 
upon. 
too often are 
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method of attack and action taken in 
one community — namely Pasadena, 
California. Pefore referring to speci- 
fic steps it must be pointed out that 
Southern California, like several other 
sections of the country, has a peculiar 
problem in that the ratio of cars per 
capita is very high; reasons for this 
are many but will not be dealt with 
here. Another peculiar problem is 
that in the rather rapid growth of 
many of our communities which have 
spread over great areas, our so-called 
downtown shopping areas have grown 
up in string-like fashion along major 
streets. The result is that our parking 
needs are not only great but they are 
spread rather than concentrated. The 
solution to the parking problems in 
conjunction with our business districts 
is not in the provision of one or two 
large lots, possibly municipally owned; 
it is rather the provision cf a great 
number of parking areas located to 
meet the 


diversified and extended 


needs. 


New Approach 


During years past numerous parking 
surveys have been conducted, maps 
drawn, and considerable oratory en- 
gaged in, but few results have been 
evident. About a year ago the City 
Planning Commission determined on a 
new program of action. To overcome 
the first hurdle of adequate under- 
standing, the Planning Commission 
called together a group of citizens rep- 
resenting different organizations with- 
in the community—this group to act 
as a citizens’ advisory committee to 
the Planning Commission. After pre- 
liminary discussions it was agreed that 
each member of this citizens’ commit- 
tee should endeavor to acquaint him- 
self with one phase of the parking 
problem as it related either to our own 
community or was handled in other 
communities. After a period of re- 
search, reports were presented and our 
problems again reviewed in light of 
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the facts at hand. Three things were 
accomplished through these meetings 
and reports: (1) actual and factual 
material was gathered and presented; 
(2) the members of the committee, 
and indirectly the organizations 
which they represented, were intro- 
duced to a fuller awareness of the 
problems; (3) by self education and 
wide-spread discussion with organiza- 
tions, a community-wide interest was 
aroused. 

Several members of this committee 
then shared the responsibility of pre- 
senting a report of their findings with 
their recommendations. Among the 
many interesting results of the com- 
mittee survey it was found that by 
relating the number of cars capable 
of parking at the curb to the number 
of establishments, there were approxi- 
mately two curb parking spaces per 
establishment if only business estab- 
lishments were considered, and_ less 
than one curb parking space per estab- 
lishment if professional offices were 
included. Inasmuch as this was their 
report, the recommendations for the 
most part had the backing, not only 
of the committee members, but of the 
organizations which they represented. 
This report was made to the Planning 
Commission, which, in turn, submitted 
a series of recommendations to the 
citizens through the legislative branch 
of government. The recommendations 
of the Planning Commission were 
based almost entirely upon the recom- 
mendations of the citizens’ committee. 


Getting Action 


The main recommendations were: 
(1) that the Board of City Directors 
(corresponding to a city council) send 
a communication to each merchant, 
school, church or other organization 
emphas:zing the importance of the 
parking problem as it effects every 
citizen and organization in the com- 
munity; (2) that ordinance require- 
ments be established which would re- 
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Parking lot adjacent to market. By setback, 

landscaped area adjacent to sidewalk, preserva- 

tion of trees and protective walls. such areas 

have proven ideal buffers between commercial 
and residential use. 


quire the provision of adequate off- 
street parking facilities in conjunction 
with all structures, institutions or ac- 
tivities which involve the parking or 
potential parking of automobiles. The 
responsibility for the provision of off- 
street parking would therefore be as- 
sociated to the only logical parties, 
namely, the developers of property, 
(3) the purchase by the city of areas 
adjacent to municipal buildings for 
the parking by both city employes and 
patrons of these civic structures; (4) 
that owners and merchants’ in each 
block cooperate through the several 
merchants’ organizations and with the 
Planning Commission in the prepara- 
tion of plans to meet the parking 
needs for both employes and custom- 
ers, and where possible, take advantage 
of the California Vehicle Parking Dis- 
trict Act which provides enabling leg- 
islation for the creation of parking 
districts; (5) that in all subsequent 
property development or redevelop- 
ment that off-street parking space 
should be required for the loading and 
unloading of freight; (6) that logical 
and acceptable means of financing the 
several types of off-street parking be 
determined; (7) that strategic park- 
ing areas should be provided in con- 
junction with our proposed system of 
freeways; (8) that where parking lots 
are created, either public or private, 
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every attempt should be made to make 
them as attractive as possible. 


These recommendations in addition 
to the more extended report of the 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee were 
widely publicized and presented in full 
in local papers. It was not long before 
numerous organizations, civic and 
otherwise, were setting up committees 
to study their own parking needs. 
The Planning Commission has now 
completed final drafts of ordinance 
requirements which, if approved, will 
become portions of our local zoning 
ordinance. These ordinance require- 
ments cover off-street parking in con- 
junction with all uses from single 
family through industrial. 

Educational Meetings 

While progress was being made on 
specific recommendations, our local 
Citizens’ Council for Planning con- 
ducted a series of educational meetings 
on various phases of the parking prob- 
lem. Special speakers were presented, 
discussion panels were organized, ex- 
hibits were shown and special invita- 
tions were extended to merchants and 
business property owners to attend. 
The combined result was a widespread 
awareness of parking needs throughout 
the community. Additional interest 
was created through a study con- 
ducted by a group of architectural 
students from the University of 
Southern California. The students un- 
dertook the redevelopment of a por- 
tion of our older business section as 
one of their special planning prob- 
lems. The resulting charts and plans 
immediately caught the eye of the 
merchant and owner and suggested 
various ways of providing additional 
parking areas. One very positive 
stimulus which occurred during this 
period was the purchase by two large 
stores of properties at the edge of our 
central business district where they 
plan to provide adequate off-street 
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parking adjacent to their buildings. 
To the established merchant _ this 
meant competition and possible loss of 
customers. Through a concerted drive 
sponsored by our merchants’ associa- 
tion which conducted a block by 
block and merchant by merchant cam- 
paign, the seriousness of parking was 
brought home to the owners of busi- 
ness properties. Realizing the need 
for cooperation, the property owners’ 
division of our Realty Board, the 
members of which represent most of 
the land holdings in the business dis- 
trict, have now joined with our mer- 
chants’ association, chamber of com- 
merce and banking institutions in 
forming a corporation to take action 
on our parking problem. The objec- 
tives of this organization, as currently 
agreed to, will be the sponsoring of 
a district-wide survey and preparation 
of a master parking plan, and the 
raising of funds to provide adequate 
off-street parking areas. Twenty-five 
directors of the organization represent, 
for the most part, the leading proper- 
ty owners in the greater business area. 
Enabling Legislation 


State legislation passed at the recent 
session of the legislature, makes the 
provision of parking a public purpose. 
This legislation will give the city the 
right to condemn property if necessary 
to provide for parking not only adja- 
cent to municipal bui'dings but in any 
area where a parking need is evident. 
This does not mean that the city will 
purchase and develop off-street park- 
ing lots from general funds to meet 
all parking needs, but groups of prop- 
erty owners in any one area could pool 
their funds for the purchase and de- 
velopment of parking areas and re- 
quest the city to use the power of 
condemnation along with the funds 
provided to secure the area or areas 
needed. It is understood that areas 
purchased by this method would serve 
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a public or area need. It is anticipated 
that our community will eventually 
have a series of municipally owned 
off-street parking areas. 

In passing, it should be pointed out 
that a number of our forward looking 
business establishments have already 
provided some off-street parking. It 
has been definitely established that the 
provision of off-street parking in con- 
junction with commercial enterprises 
is good business practice, and it is this 
point which we have continually em- 
phasized. Since the original letters re- 
sulting from the Planning Commission 
recommendations were sent out from 
the city hall, and with the subsequent 
discussions on the problem, there have 
been a number of areas for parking 
purchased by stores and banks, both 
large and small. 


Several additional observations 
might be made. In the provision of 
adequate off-street parking in con- 
junction with commercial structures, 
there is a transition from front foot 
values to area values. As more and 
more customers approach a store from 
the parking area, the old front on the 
“main street” becomes less important. 
An excellent example of this is shown 
by one of our new and larger stores 
planned for our community. More 
parking area is being provided than 
retail floor areca. The building itself 
is set back 70 feet from the business 
street on which the property abuts. 
The main entrances are from the park- 
ing areas immediately adjacent. This 
is an example of the trend which may 
easily revolutionize the design of com- 
mercial buildings. The “fronts” may 
no longer be on the main street but 
might easily face areas from which 
direction most costomers will ap- 
proach. Need it be pointed out that 
this will be a new problem for our 
tax assessors? 


Another observation is the tug-of- 
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war between decentralization and sta- 
bility as related to central shopping 
facilities. In many of our communi- 
ties, decentralization of community- 
wide shopping is well under way. New 
branches of our larger chain and re- 
gional stores are locating where ade- 
quate off-street parking can be pro- 
vided. Downtown shopping districts 
are shifting, leaving the older obsolete 
store buildings behind; consequently 
providing blighted areas and new 
problems for the city. The owners of 
land in established commercial dis- 
tricts seek to stabilize their 
and the city government is likewise 
an x1ous to prev ent the un warranted 
shifting of business centers. The pro- 


values 


vision of adequate off-street parking in 
conjunction with present establish- 
ments would be an important stabiliz- 


ing factor. 
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We must not overlook the need for 
adequate mass transportation. In spite 
of the increased use of the private car, 
a satisfactory mass transportation sys- 
tem would at once minimize the need 
for everyone approaching the down- 
town area to drive his car, and would 
consequently relieve the downtown 
district of at least a portion of the 
parking problem. 

In conclusion, it must be empha- 
sized that in order for our communi- 
ties to meet this outstanding problem, 
three things are necessary: (1) a gen- 
eral and sympathetic understanding of 
the problem; (2) an imaginative dis- 
trict-wide plan of adequate parking 
areas related to needs; and (3) the 
acceptance of responsibilities for the 


provision of these areas. 


KANSAS CITY CENTERS PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 
NEW DEPARTMENT 


Kansas City, Mo., has established a 
new department of research and in- 
formation to serve as a municipal ref- 
erence library, centralize all research 
activities of the city, and handle pub- 
lic relations and informational ac- 
tivities. 

First undertaking of the librarian 
and her assistant was to begin cata- 
loging existing reference material of a 
basic and specialized character from 
material scattered throughout the city 
and, at present, of limited usefulness 
because it was not known to exist and 
could not be located when needed. 

When completed, the catalogue will 
make this reference material readily 
available to all officials and citizens. 
In addition to assembling and filing 
existing materials the library, aware of 
research needs of departments, will en- 
deavor to sort data currently collect- 
ing in the various departments. 


Centering of all municipal research 
activities in one department will place 
research procedures and activities on 
a more uniform basis and prevent 
overlapping of research by various de- 
partments. 


Two employes now handle public 
relations and information services of 
the city, one operating the informa- 
tion desk in the main lobby of the city 
hall, the other acquainting citizens— 
especially citizens — with the 
functioning of their government. 
Slides, movies and recordings are used 
in explaining city governmental op- 


new 


erations. 


Plans call for the department of re- 
search and information to prepare both 
the city’s annual report and reports of 
the various departments, to standard- 
ize publications and relate their con- 
tent. — Public Adm. Clearing House. 
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Preparing for Post-War “raffie 


on Existing Streets 


by GeorGE J. FisHer, Assoc., I.T.E. 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, State Highway Department, Columbus, O. 


1 (eae has been discussed and writ- 

ten about the Highway Act of 
1944 and how it will affect the traffic 
flow around and in urban areas. Super- 
highway systems are being planned for 
our larger cities with adequate distri- 
butors, separated intersections and 
limited access control with service 
roads. Safer and easier access between 
residential and business areas and for 
the motorists who desire to pass 
through the city to destinations be- 
yond will thus be provided. Coupled 
with the plans for the expressways are 
also plans, in many of the larger and 
more progressive cities, for elaborate 
terminal facilities to provide a haven 
for those wishing to transact business 
in the central commercial area. But 
what about all the streets that will not 
be improved — that will still carry 
heavy burdens of vehicular traffic and 
will continue to be important in the 
overall transportation system of the 
city? 

Should there not be some planning 
right now for getting these in shape 
to handle the increased traffic volumes 
that they will be required to carry? 
The money to be allocated by the Fed- 
eral government will not be sufficient 
to do everything that should be done 
to all the streets of the city. Neither 
will the city itself have enough money 
for this. However, the city can plan 
to get them in as good a shape as pos- 
sible so that traffic accidents will be 
kept to a minimum and congestion 
will cause as little delay as possible. 


Plan Now 
What can the city fathers do and 
what should be planned so that when 


Japan is whipped, gasoline is no longer 
rationed, and tires and automobiles 
are available, the motorists can use the 
streets safely and expeditiously? It is 
a certainty that authorities of many 
cities cannot continue to assume the 
complacent attitude that their city is 
having no traffic problems now and 
will not have any later. Neither can 
they assume that employment will re- 
main forever critically inadequate as 
it is now. Some of these days, plenty, 
if not too much, help will be available 
to do what has to be done. It is far 
better to have sufficient work planned 
and ready for scheduling when and if 
such a surplus of labor becomes avail- 
able than to have to resort to bread 
lines to take care of people who can- 
not work for the city because no work 
has been planned and provided for in 
the budget. 


The first thing that can be done 
and done immediately as a preparatory 
measure, is to check over the existing 
city trafhe ordinances and, if neces- 
sary, revise them to conform to the 
necessities of modern trafic. The 
Model Traffic Ordinances, published by 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, are being reviewed 
and will be available soon, revised for 
current requirements. In the interest 
of the motorist, so that he may have 
standard trafic rules and regulations 
by which to drive, it should be of 
prime importance to every city official 
that ordinances be standard and not 
antiquated. 


And while the traffic ordinances are 
being redrafted, provision should be 
made to include the establishment of 
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Trafhc Engineering as a part of the 
city government. Cities over 250,000 
should have a separate official whose 
duties and responsibilities cover the 
provision for and control of vehicular 
trafhc in the city. For cities under 
250,000, these duties and responsibili- 
ties can be delegated to either a traffic 
engineering division of the city engi- 
neer’s department, to a_ specially 
trained assistant of the city engineer, 
or, in the smaller cities of 25,000 and 
below, be made a part of the city en- 
duties. The they 
be delegated should be 


’ : ° 
ginecer S point 1S 


should and 


sanctioned by law. 


Accident Reports 

The next most important job that 
can be investigated and delegated by 
ordinance is the overhauling or polish- 
ing up of the traffic accident report- 
ing system. 
Are report forms adequate? 


l 

2. Is there a location file set up so 
the trafhe engineer can determine 
where the unsafe places are on 
the street system and what is 
happening there? Only by such 
information can he devise reme- 
dies and reduce injuries and prop- 
erty losses resulting from trafhe 
accidents. 

3. Are there accident spot 


maps 
available to enable the police de- 
partment to quickly locate these 
dangerous points and assign pa- 
trolmen to watch them, and to 
assist the trafhe engineer in de- 
vising ways to permanently 
eliminate the bad points? 

4. Is there a driver file in existence 
where drivers’ can be 
checked? Can one tell readily 
the number of accidents a driver 
has had and recommend re-ex- 
amination or revocation of his 
right to drive in order to protect 
other motorists? 

5. Does the police department have 
an arrest or conviction spot map 
to aid them in selective enforce- 


records 
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ment with relation to traffic ac- 
cidents? 

If the system does not include these 
implements and knowledge of their 
use, so necessary for the safety of the 
automobile drivers the street 
network, procedures should be set up 
and responsibility for their mainte- 
nance delegated now and not after 
the heavy post-war trafic volume hits 
the thoroughfares. If the traffic acci- 
dent reporting made to 
function smoothly now, the job later 
will be much easier and more effective. 
Gather Traffic Facts 

Together with the preparation of a 


using 


system is 


modern accident record system, plans 
should be made for the trafic engineer 
to collect trafic facts throughout the 
city in order that improvements can be 
justified on a sound basis and in order 
for proper remedial measures to be ef- 
fected for locations of high accident 
frequency. Studies of trafic volumes, 
speeds, delays and origin and destina- 
tion, are some of the fact-finding pro- 
grams that are most necessary in any 
coordinated program of city - wide 
trafhc improvements. 

The third for the 
legislative and executive officials is the 
provision for examination of residents 
who wish to drive automobiles on the 
city streets. Should the state in which 
their city is located have an adequate 
driver’s licensing law which is well ad- 
ministered, the not so 
If not, the necessary legisla- 


consideration 


problem is 
urgent. 
tion should be enacted immediately 
and machinery set in motion to pro- 
vide the equipment and 
trained examiners. By such action, the 
bad drivers can be weeded out before 
they jeopardize themselves and others. 
Those who repeatedly disregard traffic 
regulations and those who have a num- 
ber of accidents, in which they are at 
fault, can be re-examined and, if 
necessary, be removed from the ranks 
of the driving public. 
(Continued on page 471) 


necessary 





FEATURES THAT MAKE 
THIS TYPE D CONTROLLER 
THE IDEAL SOLUTION OF... 


@Your complicated street intersections may require three or even 
more successive traffic movements. Your heavily traveled avenues 
may demand progressive traffic flow at set speed. In addition, you 
have a host of ordinary intersections that may need only a simple 
two-traffic-phase cycle. But no matter how complex or diverse your 
city’s traffic problems, they all can be met inexpensively with our 
extremely adaptable Novalux Type D controller. 


Introduced in 1936, this versatile controller has solved the most 
diverse ‘crossroad puzzles’’—in small towns and big cities. New 
York City alone now has more than 3000 in service! 


Basically, here’s what this controller offers you: 


1 The right number and sequence of movements for amy intersection 

2. The signal-color sequence that’s standard for your community 

3. The standardization of one general type of controller for all 
intersections 

4. Easily adjusted, accurate timing 

5. Provision for progressive timing 

6. Provision for flashing amber or complete shutdown, when traffic is 
light 

7. Reliability, long life, and low maintenance 

8. Astonishingly low initial cost 


To know more about the improved G-E Novalux Type D traf- 
fic-signal controller, send for your copy of GEA-2717A. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


reamnc conmor. GENERAL () ELECTRIC 


453-31D-3270 
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“The Commercial Vehicle and Police - 


Iu lragfie Safety 


by Capt. THomas N. Boati 
Director, Special Service Division, National Conservation Bureau 


Editor’s Note. — This is an address 
given by Capt. Boate before. the Greater 
N. Y. Safety Council, March 8, 1945. 


N ADDRESSING the commercial vehi- 
I Greater New 
York Safety Council on the occasion 
of this monthly luncheon meeting, | 
should like to do so, not with the feel- 
ing that this is a formal address on a 


cle section of the 


subject of only academic importance, 
but rather that the meeting is in the 
nature of a conference between per- 
sons who make their chosen vocation 
that of preventing highway traffic ac- 
cidents. Those of us whose success or 
failure rests upon the achievement of 
maintaining a high degree of safety in 
the operation of large fleets of motor 
vehicles carry a tremendous responsi- 
bility. We cannot approach problems 
entailed in highway traffic safety in 
any other but a most serious vein. 

I would like to say at the outset, no 
one aside from individual companies 
can, to date, lay claim to any appre- 
ciable degree of success in the field of 
highway traffic accident prevention. 
This is a rather broad statement. It 
is not meant to imply that there has 
been a lack of meritorious service in 
this field over the past 25 or 30 years. 
In fact, it might be said a trojan job 
has been done by all concerned. Cer- 
tainly, national, regional and_ state 
safety councils and other like organ- 
izations have done a very commend- 
able job in promoting the factor of 
State 
and city police have likewise come a 
long way along these lines. Federal 
governmental agencies, particularly 
during the war, have contributed in a 


safety on streets and highways. 


great measure; but the job is really 
only getting underway. Postwar traf- 
fic density, if the future can be judged 
at all by the past, will present a tre- 
mendous problem in trafic control 
and accident prevention. 

Death Toll to Double? 

National experts predict that be- 
ginning with the lifting of restrictions 
upon the free usage of motor vehicles, 
at the end of 15 years postwar, we 
will be confronted with street and 
highway traffic that will probably be 
double that experienced before the 
war. If this is an accurate prediction 
or, if it is only 25 per cent accurate, 
we may expect that traffic accidents, 
trafic accident fatalities, personal in- 
juries and economic losses will, as has 
always been the case, follow traffic 
trends. We conclude, then, that if 
motor vehicles double in number, 15 
years postwar, this nation will kill at 
least 80,000 persons per year and dou- 
ble the number of persons injured as 
well as the economic’ loss. 

This is the problem, gentlemen, ag- 
gravated by a backlog of experience 
in which the annual traffic toll of life 
lost, prior to the war, was about 40,- 
000 lives; and two and a half million 
injured annually. All of which, from 
a social welfare point of view, had 
probably brought us to a point where 
we, as a nation, could not very well 
afford to see an increase. 

Interesting Comparisons 

Just what is our responsibility, as 
fleet safety supervisors and exponents 
of highway traffic safety in one ca- 
pacity or another, in this matter of 
traffic control and highway accident 





prevention? First, let us draw one or 
two comparisons. 

In the matter of the commission of 
crime and crime repression, as com- 
pared with traffic control and acci- 
dent prevention, let us suppose that 
while we are meeting here a million 
collar robbery takes place in the City 
of New York. The police department 
would immediately be alerted. All 
necessary personnel would be turned 
out to apprehend the criminals. In all 
probability one or more policemen 
would lose his life in an effort to re- 
cover the stolen property and appre- 
hend those responsible for commission 
of the crime. Suppose also that some- 
where in this nation we were to ex- 
perience a riot involving the loss of 
life in proportions comparable to the 
population of the City of Trenton, 
something entirely unheard of hereto- 
fore. Public reaction to this sort of 
thing would be tremendous. We 
would probably, as a result of an in- 
flamed public opinion, run the whole 
gamut of congressional, legislative and 
police investigatiors. Yet, during the 
year 1944, on the traffic accident side 
of the picture, 23,800 persons were 
killed, 850,000 injured and 70,000 
permanently disabled. 12,700 of the 
number killed were war workers, a 
wage loss of 700 million dollars was 
experienced and this nation already 
burdened with an unprecedented na- 
tional debt suffered an economic loss 
of 1,250,000,000 dollars. Notwith- 
standing this horrible experience, no 
one seems to be excited. The facts 
were only briefly referred to, if re- 
ferred to at all, by the press. 

Federal Intervention Possible 

The first factor, having real impor- 
tant significance, is the indication of 
the future we may draw as to the 
postwar traffic situation. If we dou- 
ble the loss of life and property or 
even permit it to increase 10 to 25 per 
cent, we may expect an aroused public 
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opinion. If we experience an aroused 
public opinion the situation will un- 
doubtedly develop into a political issue. 
Once the street and highway traffic 
accident situation becomes a political 
issue, government administration ofh- 
cials, federal, state and local, will im- 
mediately begin to take notice. Tight- 
er restrictions, as is usually the case, 
will be placed into effect almost over- 
night. The spirit of cooperation, in 
considering the views of industry in 
this matter, which we now enjoy, will 
net be as welcome as they were under 
the former passive public attitude. 
Outside views of a non-official origin 
are almost always ignored under these 
circumstances. Conditons on streets 
and highways may well become so 
bad as to warrant federal intervention 
and subsequent federal control on the 
ground that street and highway trafhic 
represents commerce of an interstate 
character. 

This is not a very bright picture. 
We know, full well, from 
experience that any infringement on 
the rights of states to regulate street 
and highway traffic is highly undesir- 
able. 

What, then, can we do about the 
current and postwar traffic accident 
problem? First of all, we must change 
our thinking. We must look at the 
problem from a far more serious point 
of view than has been the case in the 
past. We, as representatives of indus- 
try, representing a great portion of 
this nation’s population must insist 
upon procurement and retenticn of 
able administrators to administer traf- 
fic control and accident prevention by 


wartime 


state and city levels of government. 
We, as representatives of the public, 
should frown upon the injection of 
political considerations in this phase of 
governmental administration. 
Need for Wise Administration 

We should undertake to inspire a 
wise administration of the regulation 
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of speed upon streets and highways. 
The modern trend in the regulation 
of speed fixes two factors as being of 
primary importance. These are, hu- 
man limitations and highway limita- 
tions. It is suggested, by those hold- 
ing this view, that state laws in the 
matter of speed should recognize that 
somewhere in the realm of speed there 
is a limit beyond which human beings 
cannot go with safety. This limit on 
the most ideal type of superhighway, 
for example the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, which embodies all of the mod- 
ern safety features of highway engi- 
neering, is about 60 miles per hour for 
the average automobile driver. If this 
is near to the truth, the modern top 
speed limit should be not more than 
60 miles per hour, regulated by abso- 
lute statutory requirement the 
limit for modern multiple lane high- 
ways with provisions for downward 


as 


zoning consistent with highway con- 
struction and conditions of 
peculiar to each state. 
this view. 


of terrain 
I lean toward 
In any event, it is certain- 
ly part of our responsibility to pre- 
sent a united front against an increase 
in speed limits during the postwar era. 


Conflict of laws and regulations be- 
tween states and cities has been a con- 
stant source of irritation to the mo- 
toring public for years. This irrita- 
tion too often breeds antagonism to- 
wards accident prevention progress. 
It is high time that the states, if not 
nationally, at least by regions, under- 
take to unify basic laws regulating 
traffic, in the interest of accident pre- 
vention. We can do much toward the 
achievement of this goal by cooperat- 
ing with federal and state administra- 
tors in promoting adoption of the 
national uniform traffic code. 

Control of Pedestrians 

traffic 
accidents is almost universally 50 per 
cent of the problem, yet many state 
and city jurisdictions have no legal 


Pedestrian participation in 
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regulations by which existing conflicts 
between vehicle and pedestrian traffic 
may be adequately controlled and ac- 
cidents prevented. 

Law enforcement plays an impor- 
tant role in highway traffic accident 
prevention. However, police forces 
are traditionally under-staffed, under- 
trained and under-paid. We need to 
support a move toward the organiza- 
tion of police forces, in adequate num- 
bers as to personnel, properly trained 
and otherwise better prepared to do the 
job. 

There is a need for a much keener 
appreciation of the responsibilities of 
police in the field of traffic control. 
Police Should Plan 

Police administration in this nation 
should be conducting extensive plan- 
ning for postwar traffic control. Plans 
should be developed by which police 
on leave of absence in military service 
may be quickly reinducted, retrained 
and placed into service to meet the in- 
creased traffic situation. Likewise, 
plans should be formed in advance for 
the early acquisition of necessary units 
of transportation and the recruitment 
and training of new members to the 
force in numbers consistent with in- 
creased traffic duties on conclusion of 
the war. 

Public Support Needed 

In conclusion, then, it might be said 
that our objectives involve the 
achievement of a broader public sup- 
port for the enforcement of traffic 
laws and regulations which means the 
kind of support that will irrevocably 
move the public to rid our streets and 
highways of the automobile driver 
who occasionally becomes intoxicated 
while thus engaged. Of the kind of 
person who has demonstrated himself 
to be socially irresponsible in the op- 
eration of a motor vehicle by virtue of 
accident participation and/or traffic 
law convictions. This, in short, means 
the public will have expressed the 
feeling of being sick and tired of a 
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situation wherein there is constant fear 
children at play or sent here and there 
on an errand may be killed by an auto- 
mobile driver. When this kind of 
thinking is aroused we will have the 
necessary high degree of safety upon 
our streets and highways because, it 
will then have become an issue of po- 
litical significance and we will find all 
levels of government not only search- 
ing for but retaining, once secured, 
able and experienced persons to ad- 
minister traffic control and accident 
prevention. 

Familiarity with and obedience to 
traffic laws is particularly important to 
those of you who are engaged in an 
interstate operation. 

Fleet operators have probably done 


the most outstanding highway safety 
job accomplished during the past dec- 
ade. They have done this because it 
has been found to be good business to 
avoid accidents. It has often been 
said, regardless of how efficient the 
business administration part of your 
organization may be, a high accident 
participation record in any one year 
can easily be the deciding factor be- 


tween profit and loss. Hold to this 
point of view. Emphasize to your 
people the need of safe driving 


through compliance with traffic laws 
and regulations at all times. Only by 
this formula may we lay claim to 
having contributed our full share to 
the solution of this very serious 
problem. 


TRAFFIC DEATHS DECREASE DURING EARLY °45 


Traffic deaths went up two per cent 
in May, but were down three per cent 
for the first five months of the year. 
Travel in the first four months of the 
year was up six per cent. 

That is the traffic picture for 
America—1945 against 1944—as re- 
ported by the National Safety Council. 

The Council pointed out during the 
summer vacation months, with more 
gas available, there is good reason to 
expect the death toll to climb unless 
every driver and every pedestrian uses 
extra care to meet the extra hazards. 

The May traffic death toll was 
1,760, against 1,730 for the same 
month last year. The five-month toll 
this year was 9,240, against 9,540 for 


* 


* 


the same period a year ago. Thus, the 
death toll seems to be following closely 
last year’s pattern except for the first 
two months. The January and Feb- 
ruary death totals in 1944 were ab- 
normally high. 

Available data on pedestrian deaths 
indicate that there were 2,520 pedes- 
trian deaths during the first quarter 
of the year. This, too, parallels the 
pattern for last year. 

Seventeen of 40 reporting states cut 
their traffic death toll in May; 19 had 
increases and four had no change from 
May 1944. For the five-month per- 
iod in 1945, compared with 1944, 21 
states reported decreases, 17 reported 
increases and two reported no change. 


* 


SOUTH AMERICANS TURN TO RIGHT-HAND DRIVING 


The uniformity of right-hand driving will soon be complete through- 


out the Americas. 


Paraquayan drivers changed from the left to the right 


side of the road at midnight on February 24, 1945, and Argentina pre- 
In Uruguay, the last remaining coun- 


pared to make the shift on June 10. 


try in which left-hand driving has been the rule, 


the Department of 


Montevideo fixed July 1 as the date for the change, and it is expected 
that the other departments will soon follow suit.—Bulletin of the Pan 


American Union. 
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MAJOR ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS ESTABLISHED AS BASE 
FOR INTERCITY COMPARISONS 


One third of 1,072 cities of more 
than 10,000 population in the United 
States are suburbs. 

Twenty-five per cent of the com- 
munities are manufacturing cities. 

And one of every six of the cities 
is a “dormitory” city, with most of 
its residents working elsewhere. 

Th's is revealed in a study of major 
functions of cities, by the 
International City Managers Associa- 


economic 


ticn. The study was made to increase 
the validity of intercity comparisons 
of operating statistics and 
through comparisons of cities of simi- 
lar characteristics. 

Municipal problems vary from city 
to city because of different economic 
characteristics, and the validity of 
comparisons may be enhanced when 
they are based on such economic and 


services 


social factors as population, economic 
base, rent levels, relaton between 
number of people who work in the 
city and the number who live there, 
whether the city is an independent city 
(cities not in metropolitan districts), 
a central city in a metropolitan dis- 
trict, a suburb, etc., the association 
said. 


Three Major Factors 

The three major factors considered 
in classifying cities were employment, 
occupations and residence. On this 
basis, cities were broken down into 11 
types. Under “employment” cities, the 
following types were listed: 

1. Manufacturing: 50 per cent or 
more of labor force employed in 
manufacturing, trade and service es- 
tablishments; employment in retail 
trade less than 30 per cent of the whole. 
Typical city—Thomasville, N. C., 
with manufacturing percentage of 89 
per cent, trade ratio of less than 10 per 
cent, service occupation ration of two 


per cent. One fourth of all cities 


over 
class. 

2. Industrial: dominance of more 
than 30 per cent; 89 cities over 10,- 
000 population are in this class, with 
only seven of more than 100,000 pop- 
ulation: Erie, Grand Rapids, Kansas 
City, Mo., Knoxville, Reading, Utica 
and Youngstown. 


10,000 population are in this 


2 


3. Wholesale trade: employment in 
wholesale trade totals at least 25 per 
cent of aggregate employment in 
manufacturing, trade and service. No 
city over 50,000 population in this 
group. The 10,000 so 
classified: Anaheim, El Centro, Ful- 
Redlands, Riverside and Sal- 
inas, Calif.; Greenville, Rocky Mount 
and Wilson, N. C.; Fargo, N. D., Dan- 
ville and Suffolk, Va.; and Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

4. Retail trade: ; 
in retail trade greater than employ- 
ment in any other category and em- 
ployment in manufacturing less than 
20 per cent. Only five cities over 
100,000 in this class: San Antonio, 
Oklahoma City, Salt Lake City, Tulsa 
and Wichita. Typical of 125 smaller 
cities in this group are trade centers 
for agricultural regions such as Ponca 
City, Okla.; or for suburban dwellers, 
Belmont, Mass. 


13 cities over 


lerton, 


numb:r employed 


§. Diversified: Two types—in one 
employment in manufacturing pre- 
dominant but less than 50 per cent 
of total, and retail trade second in im- 
portance; in the other retail trade pre- 
dominant and employment in manu- 
facturing between 20 and 50 per cent 
of aggregate employment. In first 
group are 22 over 100,000, 
ranging down from New York and 
Chicago to Fort Wayne, Ind., Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Tacoma, Wash. 


*‘Occupation”’ Types 


cities 


Five types of communities are classi- 
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fied under the general heading of “‘oc- 
cupation.” The types are: 

1. Education center: total enroll- 
ment of schools of collegiate rank 
equals 20 per cent or more of city’s 
population. University towns generally 
are small and single in function, such 
as Ames, Ia., Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
Columbia, Mo. Even such a large uni- 
versity as Harvard ‘is only small part 
of economy of Cambridge. 

2. Government center: where 15 
per cent or more of labor force em- 
ployed by government. Most of the 19 
cities so classified are state capitals, 
and only four—Washington, D. C., 
Norfolk, Sacramento and San Diego— 
have 100,000 or more population. 

3. Mining: where 15 per cent or 
more of resident-labor force in min- 
ing. None of the 29 mining cities is 
over 100,000 in population. 

4. Transportation center: where 25 
per cent or more of population report 
transportation as occupation. Only 12 
cities where this occupation clearly 
dominates city economy: Altoona and 
Galveston (in the 50-100,000 class), 
Council Bluffs, Ashtabula, Brainard, 
Minn., Cheyenne, Connellsville, Pa., 
Hornell, N. Y., North Platte, Nebr., 
Parsons, Kan., and Pocatello, Idaho. 

5. Amusement or health resort: 
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manufacturing employment ratio less 
than 15 per cent, and ‘where more 
than 10 per cent of residents employed 
in eating and drinking places, hotels 
and lodging places, and amusement, 
recreation and related services. The 
study lists 20 such places, with only 
Miami having population of more than 
100,000. Some cities commonly iden- 
tified as summer resort cities—includ- 
ing Albuquerque, Colorado Springs 
and Asheville—are classified as retail 
centers by the study. 
Employment-Residence 

The third city classification — the 
employment residence city—lists only 
one type of community, the “dormi- 
tory” type, where less than 40 per 
cent of the residents work in the city. 
A dormitory city is not necessarily 
without industry, however; for ex- 
ample, Maywood, IIl., a Chicago sub- 
urb, has an employment - residence 
ratio of only 21 per cent but a manu- 
facturing ratio of 49 per cent. Three 
cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion are listed as dormitory cities— 
Long Beach, Calif., Somerville, Mass., 
and Yonkers, N. Y. Some 163 cities 
between 10,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion are dormitory cities. —Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. 


NO SAFETY CONGRESS IN 1945 


The National Safety Congress — 
world’s largest safety event—will not 
be held this year. 

The National Safety Council has in- 
formed the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation that no application will be 
made for permission to hold the 1945 
Congress, in view of the need for using 
all available transportation facilities to 
move men and material to the Pacific. 

The Congress normally is held in 
October and is attended by 10,000 
safety leaders from all parts of 
America and from foreign countries. 


It was held in Chicago last year. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
Council, wrote to Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of ODT, “we recog- 
nize the absolute necessity for con- 
serving our transportation facilities for 
immediate and specific war uses. 

“The Council will continue to use 
every practicable means for carrying 
out the assignment it received from 
the President of the United States at 
the start of the war—to lead a united 
campaign against accidents that waste 
manpower, material and time needed 
to speed final victory.” 
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VISIBILITY. 
DISTANCES 


@ The clear visibility of highway signs both day and night will help 
reduce accidents. That's why many safety engineers are recommend 
ing SCOTCHLITE for use now and for afte: he war when high speed 
travel becomes an important issue to all persons charged with safety. 

SCOTCHLITE is available vow in all standard colors for either ci 
or highway markings. Manufactured in roll form, SCOTCHLITE ma 
be used for over-all reflectorization or letters may be cut from thé 
material and applied to the sign surface. SCOTCHLITE may be hand 
lettered, silk screened or stenciled. 

Tested and proven over a period of four to five years, SCOTCHLITE§ | 
efficient operation, both day and night, is an important factor in anja 
safety program. Mail the coupon below for additional informatio 
on this modern reflective material that adds safety to all signs ant 
markings used in the control of city or highway traffic. 
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@ @e e @ e e @ 
Capacity Providing Divisional Fine 
by Otto K. JELINEK, MEMBER, I. T. E. 

Traffic Engineer, Chicago Park District 


The location of Lincoln Park on the 
sloping shoreline of Lake Michigan 
places it directly on the north-south 
axis of the Central Business District 
of Chicago. Forty per cent of the en- 
tire private passenger automobile traf- 
fic entering this district comes from 
the north and Lincoln Park 
facilities. 


uses 


During the past twenty years the 
center of origin of this traffic has 
moved from the territory immediately 
west of Lincoln Park to the territory 
north and northwest. This shift in 
origin was due to population shifts 
and to the general let-down in mass 
transportation facilities, but princi- 
pally to the development of the auto- 
mobile. 

Due to the absence of suitable traf- 
fic facilities on the city roadways, the 
majority of vehicular traffic used the 
north Outer Drive Boulevard System 
to obtain better running time and a 
higher degree of safety. But as the 
vehicular volumes through the Park 
increased, many traffic problems arose 
that had to be solved such as the 
heavy one-way directional traffic dur- 
ing the morning and evening rush 
hours, the lack of concentrated and 
distributional parking facilities, the 
poor efficiency of flow, the poor dis- 
tribution of volumes, the high acci- 
dent rate, the large number of cross- 
interferences (9 major, 3 minor), the 
lack of segregation of through and lo- 
cal traffic, the lack of channelization 
at key points, the dangers to pedes- 
trians crossing the drives, excessive 
running time, and the unfavorable 
public reactions to the above items. 


Revision of Traffic Operations 
In 1935, a general revision of traffic 


operations in Lincoln Park was inaug- 
urated that provided the needed ca- 
pacity for directional traffic by means 
of special routings during the rush 
hours and also obtained a balanced dis- 
tribution of traffic during normal 
hours by one-way routing. This revi- 
sion practically eliminated all cross- 
interferences, established a partial seg- 
regation of vehicles, provided channel- 
ization where required, reduced pedes- 
trian dangers, reduced accidents ap- 
proximately 30°;, reduced running 
time through the park by six minutes, 
and restored the pleasure of driving in 
the Park area. 

The principles so successfully dem- 
onstrated by these trial operations 
were used as a basis for planning the 
recently completed construction pro- 
gram of modernizing the areas and 
drives in Lincoln Park. 

The former Park area, cut up by 
the many winding drives into small 
areas of little recreational use, is a 
thing of the past. Every available 
space is now made usable by the elimi- 
nation of many of the drives that 
formerly traversed these areas. At the 
same time, the new roadways pro- 
vided are so planned and constructed 
that two types of drives are obtained; 
one type for the through traffic mo- 
torist whose main interest is a conven- 
ient and ready passage through the 
Park, and the other type for the pleas- 
ure and recreational seeker whose main 
interest is in the Park’s many recrea- 
tional facilities and attractions. 

The new local drive is a combina- 
tion of old winding Stockton Drive 
with carefully planned revisions. It 
has connections to the old Lake Shore 
Drive at various locations and is 
hooked up to the new Express Drive 
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A view of the divisional fin on the Chicago Outer 


by means of strategically located grade 
separations at North Avenue, Fuller- 
ton and Belmont Drives. The local 
drive is also provided with curves, 
turns, and special intersectional treat- 
ment at certain access points to dis- 
courage through traffic usage. Park- 
ing areas are available at close prox- 
imity to the drive, as well as along 
both sides of the roadway, thus pro- 
viding both the concentrated and dis- 
tributional types of parking. 

The new express drive utilizes the 
greater part of the area formerly tra- 
versed by Beach Drive, and runs par- 
allel and close to the shore of Lake 
Michigan. The roadway is 100 feet 
wide, of a nearly straight alignment 
with no curves less than a radius of 
4,000 feet, and with all access and 
egress points at grade separations. The 
drive is composed of eight wide traf- 
fic lanes that may be divided into four 
separate roadways of two lanes each, 
by means of capacity providing divi- 
sional fins. Pedestrian traffic is pro- 
vided with both overhead and under- 
pass means of crossing at required lo- 
cations, and is protected by pedestrian 
fencing at other locations of high pe- 
Many other stan- 
innovations in 


destrian activity. 
dard as well as new 
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a 


Drive. 


Photo by Chicago Park District. 


trafic control are also provided, which 
make this new through traffic artery 
the safest and most efficient type of 
highway now known to traffic engi- 
neers. 

Utilization of Divisional Fin 


Of the new innovations included, 
the capacity providing div:sional fin 
is worthy of especial note. Without 
the use of this remarkable invention, 
a roadway of 170 foot width would 
have been necessary to accommodate 
the known traffic volume. But with 
its use, a roadway of 100 foot width 
was constructed which amply pro- 
vides for the heavy traffic volumes 
carried. The result in savings is tre- 
mendous, considering what the esti- 
mated costs would have been had the 
170 foot wide roadway been con- 
structed. Such items as the increased 
right-of-way, paving, more extensive 
overpasses, bridges, light maintenance, 
cleaning, etc., would have made the 
cost of construction almost prohibi- 
tive; yet, the added cost of the rais- 
ing capacity providing fins was barely 
one-half of this cost by comparison. 
The capacity providing divisional 
fins erected on the through drive 2.2 
miles long on the right-of-way be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Lincoln 








STATE ENGINEERS 
PLAN FUTURE ROADS WITH 


Traficounter 


State highway engineers, the 
original users of Traficounters, 
have this to say about the value of 
these precision built instruments in 
their highway planning. 


1. “Our portable traffic recorders 
are used periodically for traffic 
counts on urban streets and for 
determining changes in traffic at 
scattered points on our rural high- 
ways.” 

2. “Mechanical counting equip- 
ment supplies most of the traffic 
information gathered.” 

3. “In every case (of planning 
for new roads and improvement of 
old roads) the value of traffic 


plays a very important part in de- 
termining the extent of such work 
and mechanical counting equip- 
ment has been found to be essen- 
tial in economically gathering such 
data.” 

The Trafficounter is twice as fast 
as any other counter of motor traf- 
fic; essentially an electric counter 
which records the over - lapping 
cars as they cross the detector. It 
assures accuracy, is on the job 24 
hours a day, and will save many 
man hours. Streeter - Amet Com- 
pany, 1726 Belle Plaine Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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Park Lagoon, consist of three parallel 
lines of fins running longitudinally in 
the roadway and arranged so that by 
the raising and lowering of each paral- 
lel row, the roadway may be separated 
into many combinations, according to 
traffic requirements. 


Each line of fin consists of a series 
of movable units, each unit of which 
is made up of a structural steel box 
approximately twenty inches wide, 
sixteen inches deep, and twenty-five 
feet long. This is placed in a trench 
so that in the lowered position its top 
is flush with the adjacent roadway 
surface. By means of hydraulic jacks, 
these fins are raised eight inches above 
the roadway surface, thus producing 
a continuous barrier between the traf- 
fic lanes. Since the jacks are of the 
double acting type, the fins may be 
raised or lowered as desired. 

In operating this system, the raised 
position of the fin is made to vary 
with the density and direction of traf- 
fic during certain periods of the day. 
In the morning rush hours, when the 
trafic is directional to the Central 
Business District, the east line of fins 
is raised, thereby separating the road- 
way into six lanes for southbound 
traffic and two lanes for northbound 
trafic. In the evening rush period, 
when the prevailing traffic is direc- 
tional away from the Central Business 
District, the west line of fins is raised, 
thereby separating the roadway into 
six lanes for northbound traffic and 
two lanes for southbound traffic. Be- 
fore and after the morning and eve- 
ning rush periods, termed the normal 
period due to the even balance of 
flows, the center line of fins is raised 
to separate the roadway into equal 
parts. The raising and lowering of 
the fins is controlled by the operation 
of switches from the control boxes lo- 
cated at the two extremities of the 
system. 
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Each parallel line of fins is broken 
down into divisions, each division be- 
ing provided with sump tanks, a 
pumping station, and the hydraulic 
piping to the jacks for the fins in its 
division. Each division is also con- 
nected to the adjacent division by a 
system of electrical controls, similar 
in principle to a progressively oper- 
ated stop-and-go light system for con- 
tinuity of control and operation. All 
fin units in each division raise simul- 
taneously in approximately 30 seconds. 


Wave-Like Movement 

To raise a complete line of fins, the 
division nearest to the control station 
is first elevated. When this division 
has reached a predetermined height, 
the second division is automatically 
started by the opening of a valve con- 
trolled by electrical mechanism oper- 
ated in the pump house. Successive 
operations of the following divisions 
are started in a like manner, making 
the entire operation a wave-like move- 
ment. The traveling time of this wave 
is approximately twenty miles per 
hour. 

The box used for the fin is made of 
one-half inch structural steel, the top 
side being equipped with bull’s eye 
lenses lighted at night for visibility in 
the raised position. The wearing sur- 
face is of white concrete, three and 
one-half inches thick, reinforced with 
mesh. 

The Chicago Park District Commis- 
sioners, in adopting and going through 
with these plans, did so through the 
progressive leadership of its President, 
Mr. R. J. Dunham, and under the en- 
gineering genius of its Chief Engineer, 
Mr. Ralph H. Burke, and finally the 
dynamic ability of Mr. James P. Galla- 
gher, the Principal Construction Engi- 
neer. It is with gratitude that the 
traffic engineers of the Park District, 
as well as of the entire profession, look 
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to the above men in carrying out its 
ideas and designs. 

The capacity providing divisional 
fin is the result of ten years of study, 
testing, and experiment, both as to the 
principles of operation and as to the 
mechanical device itself. The accom- 
panying photographs show various 
views of the actual field construction. 
Tremendous Savings Possible 

The principal use of this device will 
probably be on avenues having re- 
stricted rights-of-way which carry 
heavy alternating directional traffic, 
such as prevails in practically all large 
cities having principal avenues leading 
to and from their central business dis- 
tricts. Mr. Hal Foust in the Chicago 
Tribune on December 24, 1939, 
quoted the following extract in an ar- 
ticle captioned ‘Disappearing Center 
Curb to Cut Super-Highway Costs.” 
“The Chicago Park District is adver- 
tising for bids for the construction of 
a novel center curb appearing and dis- 
appearing with the press of a button, 
which might cut $25,000,000 or more 
from the cost of comprehensive su- 
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per-highway program for Chicago 
sponsored by Major Edward J. Kelly, 
at an estimated cost of $205,000,000. 
Its employment throughout the sys- 
tem would minimize the amount of 
land and buildings that must be con- 
demned for right-of-way.” We have 
not checked the accuracy of this quo- 
tation, but we do know that tremen- 
dous savings are possible in right-of- 
way costs, structure and pavement 
costs, and in general, maintenancé 
costs such as repair, lighting, snow re- 
moval, traffic control, etc. 


This type of fin may be used on 
surface as well as on elevated or de- 
pressed types of super-highways. Va- 
rious possible treatments have been 
worked out to allow turn movements 
on surface routes that serve to reduce 
and simplify the total number of in- 
terferences possible under present day 
turning methods. In view of this, it 
has a potential use when the horse- 
and-buggy street patterns of the cities 
are simplified to a new’ practical auto- 
motive usage. 


* 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 10 YEARS AGO 
Taken from Traffic Engineering, August 1935 


“At the Cleveland meeting of the INSTITUTE last October,’’ writes 
Peter Stupka (Mem.), ‘I collected about a half-dozen ‘informal’ papers, 
releases, etc., from members who were not on the scheduled program, 
dealing with problems of special interest to them, or covering the solution 
of some local problem, and reports on local traffic situations and accident 
problems. | am confident that many members who attend the annual 
meeting bring copies of material of this kind. |! would suggest that the 
1.T.E. membership be invited to bring or send 75 or 100 copies of mater- 
ial of this nature for general distribution to all persons attending the 
annual meeting. The material might include reports of special research, 
engineering solutions of specific problems, 


analyses of annual accident 
reports, etc.”’ 
* * * 


THE COST OF POOR STREET LIGHTING 


Half of the nation’s traffic fatalities occur on 10 per cent of the city 
streets—the main thoroughfares. Illuminating engineers state that most of 
these streets urgently need lighting modernization. It has been estimated 
that filling this critical need would save 3,000 night fatalities yearly, 
100,000 personal injuries, and 450,000 cases of property damage—all 
amounting to $125,000,000 in economic loss.—Street and Traffic Safety 
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Washington Section 
Holds Social Event 


On Saturday, July 21, the Wash- 
ington Section enjoyed an outing as 
the guests of M. O. Eldridge at his 
wooded summer home in Virginia. 
This was the group’s only purely social 
meeting of the year, the program con- 
sisting of sports followed by a delicious 
buffet supper on the porch. The high- 
light of the outdcor contests was a 
“semi-finals” horseshoe pitching bat- 
tle between Jack Ecker and Harold 
Hammond. The latter finally won by 
the close score of 22 to 20, thanks to 
a rare performance of refereeing by 
Burton Marsh. A game of cards was 
the chief attraction in the evening. 

Members and guests present follow: 
Earl Allgaier, E. A. Barton, W. F. 
Boardman, W. L. Braun, J. B. Ecker, 
M. O. Eldridge, W. G. Eliot, vice 
president; H. F. Hammond, E. H. 
Holmes, R. $. Holmes, D. W. Loutzen- 
heiser, B. W. Marsh, D. G. Mickle, J. 
H. Mitton, O. K. Normann, C. W. 
Prisk, P. L. Ristroph, C. G. Stone- 
burner, president; M. C. Stark, sec’y- 
treasurer; W. B. Hampton, J. H. 
Stone, J. G. Trapnell. 


PERSONALS 


Russell Harrison (Assoc.), our over- 
seas correspondent, Ross T. Shoaf, re- 
ports, was commended for his highly 
valuable contribution to the success- 
ful military operations in Normandy. 
The letter of commendation follows: 

HQ. 12TH MAJOR PORT 
Normandy Base Section 
Com. Z, ETOUSA 
14, June 1945 


TO: Chief of Transportation, Com Z, ETO, 
APO 887 


THRU: Commanding General, Normandy Base 
Section, APO 562 
1. It is desired to commend the services of 
Mr. Russell N. Harrison, Highway Trafic En- 
gineer, on duty under contract in 
with the War Department, and sub- 
ject to assignment by the Chief of 
portation in this 
2. Mr. 


Horse Staging Area, which was subsequently 


civilian 
status 
Trans- 
Theater of Operations. 

Harrison was assigned to the Red 
known as District “A”, Channel Base Section 
and as Northern District, Normandy Base Sec- 
tion, during the period from about 1 Janu- 
ary-31 May, 1945. much of this 
period of time, the maintenance of the road 
net in areas congested by 


During 


hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops, continuously 
out, was a matter of great 


flowing in and 
importance and 
Deep snow in January and mud dur- 
ing February and March necessitated continu- 


concern, 


ous change in one-way road nets, to permit 
movement of supplies and their equipment, 
by organic transportation as well as by some 
thirty QM truck companies. 


of the 


To the success 
highly 
made by Mr. 
his capacity of Highway Traffic 
(Signed) 
JOSEPH L. PHILLIPS 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army 
Formerly Comdg. Northern District. 


entire 


operation, a valuable 


contribution was Harrison in 


Engineer. 


Light B. Yost (Affil.) has been 
promoted to the rank of colonel. At- 
tached to the Transportation Branch, 
Headquarters, 7th Army, with address 
A.P.O. 758, New York, he is on leave 
from the Department of Public Re- 
lations, General Motors Corporation. 


Ross Shoaf (Assoc.), Highway 
Trafic Engineer, with the Office of 
Chief of Transportation, Paris, writes 
to Wilbur Smith at I.T.E. Headquar- 
ters as follows: 


Just read your letter of 6 June — many 


thanks—it’s great to have your friends keep 
you up to date while being over here so far 
from the problems closest to your heart. 

This letter 


should 


serve somewhat as a 
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joint letter from all the boys over here who 
have been so tied up with detail that it is 
dificult for them to write. Several of them 
have asked me to do the dirty work since, 
being in headquarters, I have a better chance 
of keeping in touch with all the men. 


Actually, with the war in Europe over, our 
work took a sudden increase. In essence, what 
it has amounted to is that we came into a 
system of transportation already set up to 
move troops and supplies forward. There were 
many details which we all pitched into to 
help improve the flow of traffic but it was 
not practical to make too many broad scale 
changes in a system which was working, al- 
though perhaps not always working as we 
might prefer. However, with the war over 
and redeployment forcing a reversal of flow, 
the highways needed to be completely re- 
organized. Thus, for the first time our men 
are having an opportunity to get in on the 
original planning phases. They are meeting 
the occasion too, 

I have just returned from three weeks in 
Marseille giving Paul Robinette a hand with 
his circulation and signing problems in con- 
nection with three tremendous staging areas 
He has been down there 
since he arrived in the ETO and knows the 


and port operations, 
country like a book. Wes Bellis, who has been 
in an advance section, 1S now on his way 
down to continue the help for Paul. J. P. 
Murphy and Russ Harrison are working over 
the staging areas in and around Le Havre. 
Harland Perdew and Tom Walbert cover the 
Belgium territory. Tony Carrothers, Hal Frier 
and Ralph Gross are reorganizing the roadways 
for the assembly areas surrounding Rheims. 
Neal McCandliss has Paris and its environs 
for some miles around now thit Dick Wilcox 
(I haven’t talked 
Jim Hayden, who has 


has gone up into Germany. 
to Dick since he left.) 
been working the truck companies over in an 
advance section to get efficient operating 
methods, has indicated his willingness to go 


to the Pacific Theater. Jim Shluster is work- 


ing up in Germany starting the men back 
home while Dick Wilson is holding down the 
ofhce end of traffic engineering for the Thea- 
ter Provost Marshal in Paris. I, too, am in 
Paris, with the Chief of Transportation Head- 
quarters, giving a hand where the boys in the 
field need it, but function mainly by keeping 
each informed of what the others are doing 
so that they can coordinate their work. This 
I must say—of all the various groups in this 
theater, none has worked more as a unit— 
although being hundreds of miles apart—than 
have our fifteen civilian trafic engineers. 


A General Picture 


I started to tell of the work of each man 
in detail, but realizing the letter would be too 
long, decided to answer your question with a 
general picture. First, to fully appreciate the 
problem, you must realize that there are three 
considerations we always have to keep in mind 
because they have important bearings on how 
we approach our work. 

First, the work that is done is not intended 
to be permanent but only sufficient to serve 
the purposes of our Army requirements. Sec- 
ond, other very important Army units often 
depend upon, and sometimes have higher pri- 
ority for, the service units which we require 
to assist us in our work. Finally, no personnel 
trained to serve our purpose can be depended 
upon because shifting of personnel is some- 
thing very little can be done about in the 
Army. 

The next picture to get is that half of 
our Trafic Engineers are located with the 
Transportation Corps and half with the Pro- 
vost Marshal. The theoretical organization for 
the prosecution of trafic engineering is that 
T.C. outlines the program of work, i.e., selec- 
tion of routes, circulation problems and the 
general program of trafhe regulation; the En- 

Branch 
Marshal 
signs. In actual practice, however, the per- 
formance of these functions has depended to 


gineering fabricates signs and_ the 


Provost installs and enforces the 


a large extent upon the officers in charge of 


OBITUARY 


Notification has been received from Mrs. Robert S. Moyer, 
that her husband, Captain Robert S$. Moyer, Infantry, a Junior 
member of the I.T.E., was killed in action in Germany on April 5, 
1945. He had been a prisoner of war since December, 1944, and 
was killed during an air attack while on a march to a prisoner of 
war camp near Nurenberg. Captain Moyer was a devoted and out- 
standing member of the Institute and the entire membership is 
saddened to learn of his death. We are all proud to have been 
professional associates and friends of his. 


Captain Moyer was with the Ohio Department of Highways 
before going into service for his country. 








traffic signal circuits. 





The Automatic 


PROTECT-O-ARM 


gate combined and controlled from 


The Automatic Protect-O-Arm consists of an improved 


standard 


Its effectiveness and popularity 
have demonstrated its place in the safety field. 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
CONTROLS 
Designed and manufac- 
tured according to 


standard or 
specifications. 


individual 





Type 99-RM5—tTraffic signal con- 
troller, equipped for remote opera- 


tion. 


Type 99-A — Stand- 
ard. 6 - circuit. syn- 
chronous, heavy duty 
traffic signal control. 





Complete detailed information on 
the above equipment will be fur- 
nished upon request. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Southern Switch & Signal Co. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE” 
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the various base sections. Where one branch 
has difficulty in doing their job, it is usually 
done by one of the other branches. Most of 
the work, however, has fallen to T.C. or P.M. 
and in this respect the TE’s in either branch 
have worked as one with those in the other 
branches, regardless of responsibility. 

To take, for example, the program of re- 
deployment—the work that is being done, re- 
gardless of branch, can be described as follows 
and this picture can be applied to most all 
of the sections: 


Selection of Assembly of Staging Areas has 
been set up by a higher authority and in- 
volves consideration not only of road network 
but of many other factors such as port ac- 
commodations, water supply, etc. With the 
selection of the areas, we go to work. If there 
are roads with which we are not acquainted, 
road reconnaissance must be made. This in- 
cludes road surface condition, roadway widths, 
vertical and horizontal clearances of under- 
passes, possible by-passes around villages and 
towns, sharp turns and narrow bottle-necks 
in villages and weight classification of bridges. 
All but bridge classification is done by the 
trafhe engineers. 


The Next Phase 


Next come the selection of routes and the 
circulation plans. This work often involves 
considerable liaison with the local authorities, 
although in general little difficulty is encoun- 
tered in this direction. Whenever possible, the 
villages are by-passed but often, because of 
bombed-out bridges, we have no_ choice. 
Routes are then selected through towns, avoid- 
ing as much as possible the congested areas 
and this many times involves the installation 
of a one-way street program because of the 
narrow streets in most French towns. It is 
not uncommon in this connection to have one 
small village with perhaps one bottleneck on 
the only street, to cause a one-way highway 
program for miles around. 

Every attempt is made to keep in mind the 
anticipated conflicting movements involved in 
the routing of Army traffic itself because with 
the exception of a few of the larger cities, 
civilian trafic consists only of bicycles, pedes- 
trians, horse-drawn vehicles and in some 
cities — street cars. Conflicting Army traffic 
movements, although not exclusively the case, 
are mostly confined to the vicinity of depots, 
staging or assembly areas and port areas. The 
policy in handling circulation within these 
areas is under the jursidiction of the area 
commanders and often it requires consider- 
able salesmanship to sell internal operation 
that will fit into the overall traffic pattern. 
There are, of course, many times when the 
trafhc engineer is invited to help clean up a 
congestion problem but unfortunately con- 
struction moves so fast when it starts that 


suggestions are often missed. With the selec- 
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tion of routes in and from the areas comes 
the signing job. 

Signing was, at one time, a job of major 
importance for several reasons. First, in spite 
of a brief standard sign manual those erecting 
signs did so without the full appreciation of 
uniformity. Second, fabrication of signs was 
done with whatever materials and help was 
available. Army personnel, French civilians, 
German PW’s were all used as they could be 
obtained. Design of signs, likewise, varied de- 
pending upon who was taking the responsi- 
bility for their erection. Various installation 
and unit commanders, also having authority 
to erect directional signs from main routes 
to their installations, would often cover the 
territory for miles around and then forget to 
remove the signs on moving their outfits. 
Signing Now Routine Job 

These problems have now to a considerable 
extent been reduced to the stage where sign- 
ing is more or less a routine job, but still 
with some very definite problems to be worked 
out. A fairly uniform code of directional 
and warning signs has been adopted and is 
being applied to the redeployment program. 
The same can be said regarding installation 
of signs. Most sections have well organized 
sign shops, although their methods vary con- 
siderably. There are not now so many in- 
stallations moving around doing their own 
signing as before, but the posting of their own 
signs by returning units is still a major prob- 
lem to be overcome. 

Practically all the map preparations con- 
nected with highway routes are under the 
supervision of the TE’s over here and include 
not only the routes but also POL (petrol, oil 
and lubrication) points, bivouac areas, ration 
points, critical clearance locations and other 
information. These maps are distributed to 
the Trafic Control or Regulating Points for 
redistribution to convoy commanders and 
others. 

This brings up the question of traffic con- 
trol which is fundamentally a Provost Marshal 
problem but one in which the TE often par- 
ticipates. This first involves the selection of 
the TCP locations which are manned 24 hours 
a day and where information can be obtained. 
The TCP’s also serve to hold up convoys that 
are traveling too fast, direct them over the 
proper routes to their destinations or to hold- 
ing areas if their destination is not known. 
In addition it sometimes becomes necessary to 
provide escort service to guide convoys over 
critical sections of the route, such as a long 
one-way bridge serving two-way traffic for 
both rail and rubber and where speed must 
be kept very, very low. It is also neces- 
sary to have police control to enforce certain 
one-way street operations and the TE’s sug- 
gestions as to whether Italian, French or 
American MP’s or French civil police should 
be used are given respectful consideration. 
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Model 120 Dispatcher 


Combines the efficiency of full traffic-actuated control 
with the safety features of a speed control system. Traffic 
is passed through the intersection with utmost dispatch, 
and at the same time there is set up an automatic control 
of the speed of approaching vehicles. A red light is dis- 
played normally on all signal faces. Each of the two 
major street approaches has independent speed control 
protection and an oncoming vehicle is delayed by the 
red light unless its speed is reduced to safe limit. 


“Trattic Regulation With Intelligence” 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL 
CORPORATION 


NORWALK, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This use of control to enforce one-way opera- 
tions is of major importance because of lack 
of manpower—yes, even in the Army man- 
Every attempt is made, 
however, to not depend upon enforcement of 


power is a problem! 


one-way operation but by means of routing 
and signing to direct all but casual traffic in 
the proper direction to obtain the one-way 


effect. 
Major road designs have not been practical 
because of the policy of not building for per- 
but for 
Army purposes. 


manency only temporary conditions 


serving There are 
howev er, where new roads must be built, road- 


occasions, 


and 
latter 


ways widened, radii increased 


turning 
installed. In this 
called to 
materials 
brightly painted 
found to make 
traffic 
boys 


some channelization 


might be the 


whatever 


case, attention neces- 


sity of using can be ob- 


tained — for example, oil 


d rums ha ve been effectiv e, 
islands, 
had the 
ideas which they 
life. 
accident 


the TE’s. 


made 


even if not attractive, circles, 
Many of the 
opportunity to try 
never able to try 
little 


prior to 


etc. have also 


out new 


back 
been 
the 

improv ement 


In civil 
W ith 


were 
done 
arrival of 


Very had 
inalysis 
has been 
Their 
to enforce- 


Since then much 


in obtaining accident analyses. use, 
however, has been confined mainly 
ment bec ause the intormation obtained is still 


help the engineering probiem. 


Difficult Traffic Count 


All the boys have had individual experiences 


insufhcient to 


which would be well worth talking about 
but which I am not in the position to for- 
ward to you. I have had many, but I think 
one which I will never forget is a_ trafhc 
count I made in the Calas Staging Area, a 
few miles from Marseille. This particular 
rea is running practically to capacity and 
stages 60,000 personnel with 15,000 men as 


the operating complement. 


selected for the count was the be- 
the 


wind of 


The day 
blowing of the “mistral’’-—a 
30 M.P.H. reputedly 
to always last either three, six, or ning days. 
The 


barren of 


ginning of 


constant about 


area is located on a plateau, completely 


wind-breaks and on wW hich most of 
the cover had been removed during the prep- 
iration of sites, 


Army 


camp Since business goes on 


as usual in the and we have no sales- 


day or other unusual occasions, there was no 
excuse to postpone the count. My driver and 
i the 


intersection 


and counted at this 
which practically every 
had to The 
whole plateau was one big cloud of fine rotted 
rock You 200 to 300 


* 


I sat in jeep 
through 


the 


one 


vehicle in vicinity pass. 


sand. could only see 


* 
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feet. Everything from jeeps to big truck- 
trailer jobs floated by and of the 1200 ve- 
hicles per hour in the peak, about 80 per cent 
made a turn. There two Red Cross 
Clubs on two of the corners constantly hav- 
ing vehicles load and unload; several P-X huts 


were 


and a post office on another corner each of 
which had a constant line of men all day 
of 100 to 150 feet long; while the fourth 
corner was reasonably free of patronage. 
Four by four cardboard cartons would 


come tumbling down the main street in the 
wind; trucks were constantly stopping to load 


and unload men going to town or returning; 
newcomers would want information as to 
where their camp site was located; convoys, 


having priority, would hold up traffic 15 to 
20 minutes at a time; the camp fire depart- 


ment would turn out four or five 


hour; pedestrians were walking or running in 


times every 


every direction through the intersection where 
one MP directed all traffic. 


I tell 


could 


movements ot 
a sight, that is, what I 
fitting goggles 
I was really 


you it was 


see through my form 


which kept out most of the sand. 


dirty when I got back to the hotel that 
night and my eyes smarted for two days 
afterward. Since I had planned only a seven- 
day trip and stayed three weeks I had to 
borrow money from Paul Robinette to buy 
some clean clothes. My personnel file being 
in the Paris office, I was not able to collect 
my pay and my clothes did not arrive from 
Paris until the afternoon before I left to re- 
turn to Paris. Still with it all, it was one of 
the most interesting days since I’ve been over- 
seas. The trafic count was for the purpose 


of selling better internal operation, 

Now, Wilbur, your other 
When are we likely to be released and return 
That none of us know and most of us 
like to know. 


Ww ill be 


one question: 
home? 
The work right now is 
yet. It 


long though before redeploy- 


would 


heavy and for a time should 


not be so very 
ment becomes routine and the traffic engineer- 
ing problems reduced to a point where only 
required. But 
release is quite another story and will have to 


a few men will be getting a 


time comes because it 
for the Army 


be handled when that 


does not seem to be the policy 


to release anybody that it can hold. The 
Pacific Theater? We don’t even discuss that 
over here. 

All the gang over here in the ETO wish 


the other ITE 
members. They all will have some real stories 
and you 
when they get back. 


* 


to be remembered to you and 


(business otherwise) to relate to 


A BRIEF WORD FOR RESEARCH 
Looking ahead and being dissatisfied with what you are doing is most 


essential. 


. . Anything can pass a thing that is standing still. 


Research is really nothing more than the fundamental art of sample 
making. —C. F. Kettering, S.A.E. Journal. 
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SIGNALS by CROUSE-HINDS 


Pedestrian 
Actuated 
Controllers 


Here are a few of the common types available: 


PA11—Normally steady green on main street and steady red on cross 


street. Press button, controller goes through one cycle of color 
sequence. 


PA12—Normally flashing green or amber on main street and flashing 
red on cross street. Press button, controller goes through one 
cycle of color sequence. 


PA13—Normal stop and go operation. Press button, pedestrian inter- 
val and clearance interval are inserted in color sequence for 
one cycle. Total cycle remains constant and pedestrian time is 
subtracted from main street green. 


PA14—Normal stop and go operation. Press button, pedestrian inter- 
val and clearance interval are added to color sequence for one 
cycle. Total cycle is increased by pedestrian interval. 


PA15—Operates same as PA13 during the day. At night, time switch 
turns to normal indication of flashing green on main street and 
flashing red on cross street. Press button, controller gives 
amber clearance interval, then pedestrian interval, then clear- 
ance interval, and returns to normal flashing indication. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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PREPARING FOR— 
(Continued from page 447) 

Likewise, the boys and girls who 
own and want to ride bicycles on the 
city streets and sidewalks can be made 
cognizant of traffic and safety rules 
and regulations by being required to 
written examination before a 
city license is issued for their bicycle. 


pass a 


Of course, if bicycle licensing is not 
now a part of the city statutes, the 
the part of the 
city council or commission is highly 
recommended. 


necessary action on 
By such control, the 
possibility of reducing accidents in- 
volving bicycles is greatly enhanced. 
Inspect Vehicles 


Next, number four, the automobile 
itself will need periodic inspections. 
After the war, many old cars will still 
be used because of the unavailability 
of new ones. At that time, mechanics 
and automotive parts should be ob- 
tainable. Therefore, complacency 
toward the poor mechanical condition 
of a vehicle need no longer be toler- 
ated. But right now is the time to get 
ready for the post-war control of au- 
tomobile mechanical condition by en- 
acting necessary legislation, allocating 
the necessary funds, purchasing the re- 
quired equipment and planning the 
structural details of the ‘safety lanes” 
for the periodic inspection of the auto- 
mobiles that will be driven over the 
streets. 

Item number five directly affects 
the movement of traffic on the city 
streets. It is directly dependent on the 
traffic facts collected by the traffic en- 
gineer and consists of determining the 
necessity for establishing certain regu- 
lations concerning the _ directional 
movement of traffic. Perhaps certain 
streets should be established as thor- 
oughfares, a system of one-way streets 
instituted or restrictions placed on 
right, left or all turns at specific in- 


tersections. The use of these sug- 
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gested treatments will often produce 
encouraging results and they should 
be studied as a part of every city’s 
post-war street trafhc improvement 
program. 
Planned Jobs 

The first five items discussed will do 
little in themselves to take care of 
any overload of labor that may be 
thrust upon the city. Four of them 
constitute those preparatory measures 
that are very necessary as a founda- 
tion for any traffic program while the 
fifth is a fundamental traffic engineer- 
ing treatment that should be studied 
immediately. The items to follow will 
represent improvements that will need 
immediate planning and which will, if 
planned properly, provide for labor 
and at the the 
safety of the city street system for 


same time increase 
those who desire to use it. 

A quotation from the “Report on a 
Post-War Traffic Safety Program for 
the City of Columbus (Ohio), April 
1945,” prepared by the Columbus 
Trafhc Commission, points out one of 
the first improvements that should be 
planned for those existing streets that 
will not be improved in the post-war 
Federal-aid program but will be so im- 
portant in the through and 
feeder street system. The report states: 


city’s 


“Due possibly to the restrictions im- 
posed by wartime necessities, Colum- 
bus has been forced to get along with 
an irreducible minimum of proper 
signs, signals and pavement markings. 
This does not alter the obvious neces- 
sity for improvement when materials 
and equipment again become available. 
This report would be incomplete if it 
did not point out the gross need for a 
complete new system of street name 
signs and a restoration of worn out, 
illegible warning and regulatory signs.” 
Standardize Signs 

This same recommendation could be 
written into a similar report for many 
cities. Why not plan now for the re- 
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These new attractive designs for use in supurbs or 
on boulevards are ruggedly constructed and durably 
finished. Names are embossed for greater legibility. 
Sign plates are rigidly held in formed metal housing. ti 
ae st 

Reflector Signs and Signals—Parking Limitation— 
School—Stop—Speed Limit—Destination and Direction— 


Lae one es 


Railroad Crossing—All meeting U. S. standard recom- st 
mendations and specifications. | : 
® 


Fireball Reflector Buttons for mount- 


nil: en ing in metal or wood are manufactured ; 
1 in five sizes. Lenses are custom mold- Bios 
i | ed to an extreme degree of accuracy. . % 

| lj 
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Metal reflector is permanently sealed 
to lens and housed within a heavy 
metal shell. This insures long life 
and efficient performance. 
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placement of the obsolete and worn 
out trafic signs? A survey of required 
replacements could be made by the 
trafic engineer; or the street depart- 
ment or the city engineer could make 
it if the traffc engineer has not yet 
been employed. Based on the survey, 
the material could be requisitioned, 
either in the form of completed signs 
or in steel, paint and other accessories 
for a sign shop. Perhaps new posts will 
be needed too as well as screws, bolts 
bracket material. In this same 
requisition, provision should be made 
for obtaining either reflectorized signs 
Suburban 
streets, in particular, should be con- 
trolled by reflectorized signs because 


and 


or reflectorizing material. 


street and commerciai lighting are not 
so intense there. A caution is necessary 
at this point; it should be made cer- 
tain that all signs or sign designs are 
conforming either to the 
Manual on Uniform Trafic Control 
Devices, published by the’ American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers and 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, or to the manual is- 
sued by the authorities of the state in 
which the city is located. 


standard, 


Apply Pavement Markings 


Just as important as the rejuvena- 
tion of the traffic signs is the resump- 
tion of a good pavement 
program. 


marking 


How about that old striping ma- 
chine purchased ten years ago? Should 
it not be replaced? Or, in the larger 
cities, how about equipping a truck 
with tanks, and other 
equipment necessary to provide a pave- 
ment marking outfit that will really 
go out and do a day’s work without 
so much wasting of time in the re- 
loading of paint. To install on this 
truck a long hose and spray gun to 
paint curbs, islands, 


compressors 


safety zones, 


stencils, etc., should not be forgotten. 


The idea is to plan now to have this 
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equipment on hand and have an or- 
ganized program of work to be done; 
such a program to include the paint- 
ing, according to current state stan- 
lane lines 
on the streets of high volume; pedes- 
trian crosswalk 


districts, at 


dards, of center lines and 
the business 
hos- 
pitals and other points of heavy pedes- 
trian movement; zone mark- 
ings; railroad crossing markings; stop 
lines at all signalized intersections to 
show the motorist where to stop so 
that he will not encroach upon the 
path of pedestrians; obstructions in 
and near the traveled portion of the 
streets; curbs where parking is pro- 
hibited; parking stalls to obtain a more 
orderly storage of vehicles; channeliz- 
ing islands where permanent ones are 
not planned or where a picture of re- 
sulting trafic behavior is desired be- 
fore the installation of permanent 
ones; safety zones to caution motor- 
ists not to transgress and to serve un- 
til permanent raised ones can be bu lt 
—also to make more visible the raised 


lanes in 
schools, churches, 


school 


ones already built. 


Up-to-Date Traffic Signals 


As to traffic signals, some cities have 
that built 20 

Many are worn out, non- 
adjustable to requireme ts, 
and sadly in need of replacement. The 
post-war plans of every incorporated 
municipality should include the mod- 
ernization of its trafic signal system 
to make it capable of allowing an ef- 
ficient, safe and progressive movement 
of traffic. Also included in those plans 
should be provisions for the overhaul- 
ing of every signal head and the paint- 
ing of each with “federal yellow” 
paint, the installation of a new system 
of timing based on the needs of traf- 
fic, and facilities for separate pedes- 
trian control where the pedestrian vol- 
umes so warrant. 


controllers were years 
or more ago. 


current 


The next item must be a joint, co- 
operative venture between the traffic 
engineer, the city engineer and the 
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trafic bureau of the police depart- 
ment. It consists of the channelizing 
of intersections where traffic accident 
experience, confusion or congestion 
justifies such treatment. In almost 
every city the intersections that would 
fall under this category are either al- 
ready known or can be easily ascer- 
tained from accident and traffic viola- 
tion records. Much can be done to 
aid post-war traffic if plans are made 
now to redesign such intersections so 
that fluidity and safety will be the 
predominant features. Provision can 
and should be made to paint the islands 
on the pavement first in order to see 
how traffic behaves and then build per- 
manent islands with the necessary in- 
formation signs and approach mark- 
ings so that traffic can be most efh- 
ciently controlled. 

While discussing intersections, it ap- 
pears important to point out that 
there are probably many of them 















face deflects cars or trucks. 
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sn maamg p.ans for post-war highway construction, ! 
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throughout the city that need only 
“day-lighting.” By “day-lighting” is 
meant the removal of hedges, bushes, 
banks, trees, billboards, buildings or | 
anything else that hampers or reduces 
the cross-corner sight distance for a 
motorist approaching the intersection. 


Obviously Safer i 


It is believed to be obvious that an | 
intersection without blind corners is | 
safer than one with one or more of 
them. It is appreciated that it would 
probably not be economically justified 
to apply this treatment to all such in- 
tersections. However, 


there are un- 
doubtedly a number of them, espec’a!ly 
in the residential areas, at which such 
an improvement would greatly reduce 
the traffic accident probabilities. 

The larger cities with extensive local 
mass carrier systems should take ad- 
vantage of post-war planning to im- 





TUTHILL Guard 

Rails have these 

unique features: 

1. Convex, deflective 
surface. 

2. Strong steel springs 
to resist impact. 

3. High visibility, 
greater safety. 

4. Low mounting of 
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easy installation. 
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prove the facilities for the loading and 
unloading of passengers. If the pas- 
sengers are to be unloaded in the mid- 
dle of the street, adequate provisions 
should be planned for their safety. 
Painted or raised islands, well designed, 
marked and illuminated, would fulfill 
this requirement. Where the passengers 
are unloaded at the curb, the length 
of curb required should be well posted 
and the parking of cars prohibited 
therein. 

The illumination of safety zones was 
just mentioned. Safety zones are not 
the only locations where more light is 
needed in our cities. The previously 
mentioned Columbus Traffic Commis- 
sion report, points out that “accident 
experience in Ohio’s capital includes 
an alarming percentage of pedestrian 
mishaps. In 1944, 21 pedestrians were 
killed, 56.7 per cent during hours of 
darkness.” Columbus is not the only 
city wherein pedestrians are killed at 
night. Post-war plans should include 
more efficient lighting of critical loca- 
tions, critical because of pedestrian ac- 
that have occurred there or 
because of the high exposure factor. 


cidents 


Article after article has been writ- 
ten on the parking question. City au- 
thorities surely are aware of the situa- 
tion in their municipality, so all that 
will be said here is that any city that 
does not plan for better and more ade- 
quate terminal facilities in the business 
areas for the people who wish to trade 
there will probably experience an eco- 
nomic situation that will be far from 
desirable. 

All of these suggested improvements 
to the municipal vehicular transporta- 
tion system will, if carried out, de- 
cidedly improve the operating char- 
acteristics of that system and at the 
same time take care of some of that 
extra labor that may be available after 
the war. 

There are two important things that 
every city should start on now unless, 
of course, they already exist and are 
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functioning satisfactorily. They will 
not provide for any labor and are not 
eligible for inclusion in post-war plans. 
Yet they are requisites to an integrated 
program for the efficient and_ safe 
operation of vehicles on the traffic fa- 
cilities of the city. 

The first is a program for traffic 
safety education. A safety council or 
commission, composed of members 
who will insure an active program, 
should be formed immediately. And 
just as soon as organization details are 
finished, this body should plan for an 
educational program for immediate 
and post-war traffic safety, utilizing 
the newspapers, radio, movies, schools 
and any other facilities available. If 
the schools do not have schoolboy pa- 
trols, they should be planned for next 
fall when school opens. The people 
should have constantly before them 
reminders to be safe whether driving 
or walking. 


Improvement In Enforcement 


The second is a program for im- 
provement in the enforcement of traf- 
fic regulations. Although every mem- 
ber of the police force has authority 
to arrest a motorist for a traffic viola- 
tion, there should also be established 
a division of the department especially 
trained in traffic accident investiga- 
tion and traffic safety education. This 
division should be formed at once, pro- 
vided with modern devices such as 
loud speaker equipment, radio, photo- 
graphic equipment and the like, and 
trained for accident investigation by 
specialists in that kind of work. It 
also would be an excellent idea to in- 
stall a traffic violation ticket system 
that discourages “fixing.” 

Incidentally, there are several items 
included in this discussion that county 
authorities also could advantageously 
include in their post-war plans in 
order that traffic operation on the 
highways under their jurisdiction will 
be safer and more efficient. 





You can determine by just looking at this advanced design of a Two Way, Three-Color 
adjustable Signal that it is BETTER-BUILT. 

Note the reinforced aluminum mounting brackets that replace the conventional pipe and 
fitting assembly. A compact, sturdy arrangement, eliminating small, minor parts. 

You bet! It is BETTER-BUILT quality. 

That isn’t all, but it gives an idea of why Marbelite Signals are approved by numerous 
State and City Traffic Departments as well as Traffic Associations, and why there are so 
many thousands of Marbelite Signals in use in these Cities and States. 

Familiarize yourself with other Marbelite features, such as the unbeatable optical unit. 
You will be proud to have such fine quality Signals regulating traffic in your community. 
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